Eating 


Peter McChew! 


What we? understand eating to be is a way of life. In eating, in 
thinking on eating, in reflecting on ourselves as eating; we uncover a way of 
life which stands to sociology as evaluation stands to bias (cf. McHugh et al., 
1974] or as a menu stands to a meal. That is, side by side, chapter following 
chapter, a guide, a key, a clue to living, eating, sleeping, being, sociologizing. 
Here, as we eat, we are caught in the dialectic: through sociology, our 
professional “practice,” we can eat; by eating, by virtue of being fed, we can 
sociologize. 

But this is a vulgar “dialectic,” a mere circle of “being fed.” We can 
move on to the next dish, to a higher dialectic, a circle of Being-as-we-feed, 
of feeding as a way of Being in which eating is more than a model of social 
thought; eating mediates between sociology and food. 

This is neither vulgar materialism, arid structuralism, nor naive 
Positivism. This is a depth sociology which we (sociologists) all share, 

[this fragment was left behind after his death by a student of mine, Peter McChew. McChew first 
became interested in sociology after reading Howard Robboy’s extraordinary sociological analysis of the 
“hoagy.” Within a year, and prior to taking any formal courses in sociology, he had devoured all of the 
works of the classical sociologists. He expressed his dissatisfaction with mainstream sociological 
perspectives to me when he was registered in my Introduction to Sociology course. I suggested he have a 
Took at more contemporary theory such as structuralism, neo—Marxism, ethnomethodology, and cultural 
analysis. Had McChew controlled his weight problem he might have gone on to make a major contribution 


to sociological theory. Alas, we must be content with the few fragments he left behind, often scribbled on 
paper napkins, restaurant receipts and take-out cartons. Michael Rosenberg, editor. ] 


2Although this paper was written by only one person, we feel that it expresses a view that deserves to 
have been produced by many. Feel free to include yourself within the “we,” transforming it thereby from 
what appears to be mere literary conceit into a way of life shared by all who in reading it are “we” in a 
special sense: that we are all “eating” together. 


however much it stands as a taken-for-granted resource behind our 
sociologizing. Which, never-the-less, gives being to it. Before we proceed to 
articulate our dialectic we shall uncover the myths which underly each of its 


antagonists. 


Vulgar Materialism. 
To vulgar materialism eating is the basis of social thought. How vulgar! 


This forgets { even as it pretends to have already forgotten) the Being which 
lies behind the being. As cultural analysis has shown, Thought gives birth to 
Being in a manner precisely analogous to how thought gives birth to being. 
Thought: “You deserve a break today at McDonalds.” Being: “a Big Mac Attack.” 
Thought become praxis. Here sociology can meet everyday life not as topic but 
as resource. Still, we understand this in sociology only because we ourselves 
eat in everyday life! 


Arid Structuralism. 


To arid structuralists eating mediates between social anthropology and food. 

Thus: 
Mj47 Tuntakeowan returns home from anthropology class inflamed by 
hunger after a discussion on the cultural relativity of deviance. He 
sends a letter to all of his professors inviting them to a feast at his 
home. He then rapes and kilis his mother, cuts her body into little bits, 
and cooks her. Tuntakeowan serves her body to his teachers as part 
of the meal. As the meal nears its completion he asks each professor 
if he had enjoyed the meal. After all have replied positively, he 
informs them that they have just eaten the flesh of his mother. To a 
man they each heave up their meal and lie gasping on the floor. 
Tuntakeowan stares in amazement at this universal response to his 
culturally relative act. 


3See the excellent survey by A. Popovitch, “The place of eating in vulgar materialist thought” in Soviet 
Journal of Vulgar Materialism, Vol. XXXIV, 1977. 


To Lévi-Strauss? this myth is concerned with the problem: “How can 
acts be both culturally relative as anthropology teaches and morally absolute 
as mothers insist?” The myth does not, of course, solve the contradiction. 
Both the mother and the anthropologists are vanquished. But by posing it in a 
new way, that is: mother’s views are to anthropologist’s theories as food is to 
vomit, the hearers of the myth are satisfied. 

But this really satisfies no one! Arid structuralism is lost in an endless 
concatenation where, after analyzing over four hundred myths, Lévi-Strauss 
shows how thought is transformed into vomit, which is itself transformed into 
chopped egg salad. In contrast, cultural analysis sees all of Being in a grain of 
sand, a way of life even in a desert. What Lévi-Strauss leaves unexplicated 
are the grounds upon which our anthropological — and, by extension, 
sociological — understanding of mothers, food, regurgitations, and 
anthropological professors are constituted in everyday practices which throw 
themselves up into a world of food, regurgitations, and anthropological 
professors so understood. We understand the myth of Tuntakeowan as a 
consequence of these practical activities which constitute our mother out of 


Tuntakeowan’s mother, and so on. We understand this because we ourselves 
fi thri racti iol o on in ever 
life!5 


Naive Positivism. 

Naive positivism takes for granted the Hobbesian problem of order embedded 
in our daily understandings of food. Unable to penetrate into either the Being 
or being of food, food is operationalized into quantitative “meal events,” and 
eating into “masticatory activities.” The recent literature on Chinese food 


Lévi-Strauss, “Four hundred gruesome myths” in E. Leach Ced.) Raw and Cooked Mothers: Volume 
One of a Scientific Study of Matricide, London, 1977. 


Ste leave aside for the moment the whole issue, so important to cultural analysis of “and so on.” See 
J. Eccles, “And so on,” Annual Review of Ethomethodological Practice, forthcorning. 


serves as an illustration.6 Here eating Chinese food has been transformed 

into a debate on the significance of attendance at Chinese restaurants. We 
know, then, how many persons “attend” such restaurants, how frequently they 
“attend,” whether they intend to “attend” in the future. The computer enters 
the restaurant blind to the odors and deaf to the delights of chinese cooking. 
Fixated on mere presence or absence, the positivist sees in food no more than 
the independent variable with which to imprison those who eat into the cells of 
a spreadsheet. 

But it is the positivists who live in cells. How is it that Chinese food 
events are constituted out of members’ practices into orderly, ordered, artful, 
artsy, regular, regulated “meals”? Huh? To note but one example: both the 
“waiter” and the “customer.” sharing neither a common language, common 
culture, nor common practices, nevertheless come to share in a common 
understanding of each other as “waiter” and “customer.” knowing all the 
while that each is aware of this and expecting all the while that each will 


abide by this awareness. 


nT olo 
Here ethnomethodology gives us a clue. For is it not in their common 
participation in the constitution of their activity as meal, their constitution of 
the meal-as common-activity, as communion, that the Hobbesian problem of 
order is overcome?” ... Through being-at-the-meal the being of the meal 
articulates the Being behind the meal. But here ethnomethodology reaches its 
Reading the debates among the naive positivists, one wonders if Coleman or Homans ever ate Chinese 
food. The following discussion deals with these matters only briefly. I hope I may be forgiven for not 


including Colernan’s famous path analysis of the Chinese meal. I assume the reader is already familiar with 
all of this — rather unappetizing — literature. 


7[McChew clearly intended a much lengthier discussion of ethnomethodology, which he did not complete. 
The link to the notion of Being found in the next sentence is obscure. One can only speculate on what would 
have been included. See my forthcoming article “Meals, menus, and meanings: some speculations on 
McChews missing discussion of Ethnomethodology” in Journal of Speculative Sociology, forthcoming, | 


limits. 8 


Beyond Ethnomethodology: Socratic Cultural Analysis. 





How then do we understand eating? Here, as ever, we must turn to Socrates. 
In The Symposium Socrates exhibits eating as a “food game” (Wittgenstein). 
Ostensibly pointing to or concerned with “sex,” The Symposium is a glimpse at 
a way of life in which Plato portrays Socrates as the sociologist-at-dinner. 
Thought pervades every course of this meal. Pretense and pretension, intellect 
and intellection, all are served to us at this meal. In this way this seemingly 
“innocent” meal, which was, after all, “nothing but” a meal, becomes ingested 
into our corpus of knowledge. Persons think on it, professors lecture on it, 


philosophers write on it. But have any di-gested it? Have any sat down to eat 


even as they read it? Yet itis only because we sit down to eat with friends 
with whom we talk as we eat in everyday life that we can theorize on The 


Symposium. The Symposium cannot be understood apart from the eating. To 
chew upon an idea, find it hard to swallow, finally to digest it; this is our mode 
of understanding The Symposium. As meal become methodology it points to 
itself and illuminates itself. 

Unlike a naive positivist Plato does not record the “facts” of the meal. 
Rather the meal exhibits a style of thought, a way of eating, a “food game.” 

Nietzsche wrote “One has to know the size of one’s stomach.” This is 
method. One knows insofar as one displays one’s stomach to oneself and to 
others. A computer may tell us a stomach’s “true” dimensions. This counts 
for nothing. In eating one knows one’s stomach as in thinking one knows one’s 
thoughts. In eating we display our stomachs as in thinking we display our 
thoughts. 


BHarold Garfinkel, “The meal as limiting feature of the formal practices of eating: an articulation of an 
agenda and “rounding-up” of disconnected accounts, Part I” in Studies Upon Studies in 
Ethnomethodology, Atom City, Idahao, 1988. 


